THE WIFE’S COUNSEL. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Why are you so gloomy, Edmund?” said a happy wife and mother to her 
husband, as they sat together one evening after the tea things had been 
removed, “Why are you so gloomy? | have noticed it growing on you for some 
time past Tell me,” she continued, looking fondly up into his face, “for if trouble 
causes it, | can share, even if | cannot alleviate, your sorrow.” 


The husband looked at her a minute with changing emotions of countenance, 
and replied, 


“| will tell you, Ellen, although | am almost ashamed to do so. | have been 
speculating again, and—and | fear it will turn out to my loss.” 


There might have been seen, for a moment, by a close observer, an expression 
of reproach on the countenance of the wife; but the look was involuntary; and 
perhaps unperceived by the husband, for it faded like a sun cloud, almost as 
quickly as it came. She replied with a smile, 


“And why should that make you gloomy! Are we not still comfortable? Shall the 
loss of a few dollars make you unhappy?” 


“Alas! it is not the loss of a few dollars,” said the husband deeply affected, “but 
of thousands, which | deplore. And all this might have been prevented if | had 
only taken your advice. Again and again have you besought me not to engage 
in these gambling roads "to riches, but | have blindly,” and he spoke with the 
deepest agitation, “gone on, disregarding all you have said, until now | have 
ruined you and our sweet babe. God forgive me for it,” he said, bursting into 
tears, “but | have, by my folly, reduced you to poverty. Would that | had never 
been born!” 


The wife’s cheek paled, for she had not dreamed that her husband's fortune 
had been impaired to such an extent, but although she saw herself and her 


1 


darling infant reduced to beggary, no words of condemnation rose to her lips, 
not even a look of reproach was turned on her husband. Even had she wished 
to censure him as the cause of their ruin she could not have done so, when the 
lover of her youth was sobbing before her. It is not often that a man weeps, and 
deep indeed must be that agony which can wring tears from his eyes. Ellen 
gazed on her husband, and as she saw the violence of his emotions she felt 
that he was sufficiently punished, that the torture of his spirit was teaching him 
a lesson, by which she hoped he would profit. We said she felt this, but we 
mistake—it was not until afterward that she thought on the subject; for at the 
sight of her husband’s tears, at the sound of his penitential words every other 
emotion but that of sympathy was chased from her bosom and throwing her 
arms around his neck, she soothed him by kind words and bright hopes for the 
future. 


“And what if we are beggars, dear Edmund!” she said, “have we not our little 
Henry still left to us?—are we not yet all in all to each other? Our heavenly 
father will not suffer us to want, and we can easily part with these luxuries that 
surround us. Believe me, we shall still be happy—perhaps happier than we 
have been here.” 


“No—no,” said the husband with emotion, “Il can never forgive myself for what | 
have done. For a week | have known this dreadful truth, and yet dared not tell 
you. But you are an angel. Oh! why did you not reproach me? | could have 
borne that better than this meek, this forgiving, this more than mortal kindness. 
God forgive me for having made you a beggar!” 


“Oh! talk not thus wildly, dear, dear Edmund,” said the wife, “for you cut me to 
the heart. Let what has past be forgotten. Willingly, aye! gladly will | surrender 
these useless luxuries if it will only restore your peace of mind. We will—I know 
we will be happier in poverty than we have been in opulence, for the cares that 
have constantly harassed you will then trouble you no longer. Sweet little 
Henry,” she continued, turning to the infant in its cradle, “see he has awoke and 
smiles on you. Let him not see a cloud of sorrow on his father’s brow.” 


By such words did that sweet wife soothe her husband’s troubled mind, and 


endeavor to reconcile him to the fate that was now inevitable. 


Ellen Massey had been the only daughter of a widow. Her mother had brought 
her up with unusual care, early instilling into her mind correct principles, and 
teaching her that in religion alone would she find a guide in prosperity and a 
comforter in adversity. Ellen grew up accordingly with devout but unpretending 
piety. At the age of eighteen she saw her mother descend to the tomb, leaving 
her an orphan and almost friendless. Before her death Mrs. Massey had been 
induced, by the advice of some friends, to invest her little fortune in a stock 
company that promised enormous profits, and, at the time Ellen was left an 
orphan, the stock of this company had risen to such a height as to command 
double its original value. Mrs. Massey died, therefore, with the belief that her 
daughter would have a fortune sufficiently large to afford not only the 
elegancies but the luxuries of life. Alas! for the delusions of the times. A crisis 
came, and the company was suddenly reduced to insolvency. Ellen now 
became penniless. But, in this strait, her religion supported her, and instead of 
sitting down in useless repinings, she determined to earn her livelihood by 
becoming a governess. She soon found a situation, and here met Edmund 
Warren, a young gentleman of fortune and worth. Her modest demeanor 
attracted his notice, and he sought the acquaintance of the retiring governess. 
His friends laughed at him for his intimacy with one whom they thought in a 
lower station of life, but Warren knew that it is worth only which bestows true 
rank, and he paid no attention, therefore, to the sneers of his gay advisers. 
Above all, he saw that Miss Massey was pious, and piety in a woman was 
necessary to ensure his love. This may sound strange in some ears, for Warren 
was confessedly a man of the world, but his mother had been truly religious, 
and he always pictured to himself a woman of like character as the one whom 
he would choose for a wife. There were many other estimable traits in him 
which Ellen could not fail to see, and she soon learned that her affections had 
been cast almost involuntarily upon Warren. The lover, at length, won a 
confession of this from the blushing girl. They were married, and Ellen found 
herself the bride of one of the wealthiest young men of the city. 


But there was one foible in the character of Warren, which Ellen discovered a 
few months after their marriage, and which, had she known in the first hours of 


their acquaintance, might have prevented her from learning to love him. He was 
ever thirsting after increased wealth . Rich as he was, he longed for greater 
opulence, and was continually engaged in schemes to add tens of thousands to 
his already large fortune. It was a season of great financial excitement, and 
men dreamed of amassing fortunes as the early discoverers of America 
dreamed of reaching El Dorado, of drinking from the magical fountain of life. A 
hundred speculations were afloat, all promising incredible returns to the 
adventurer. Into these speculations Warren plunged. His wife, remembering the 
loss of her own fortune, shuddered at anything bearing the name of 
speculation, and besought her husband to rest content with what he had, and 
not risk all in striving after more. Warren yielded, in a measure, to her 
entreaties, embarking but a few thousand dollars in what appeared the most 
promising of various speculations presented to him. In some cases the venture 
proved fortunate, in others not. But on the whole he rather won than lost. He 
adduced this as an argument to convince his wife, but she shook her head, and 
by her entreaties again induced him to forego his intention of embarking nearly 
his whole fortune in what promised to be an unusually lucky adventure. The 
wife contended that speculation was but a legalized gambling, in which a few 
won while the great mass was ruined. 


“They had enough,” she said, “why should they wish for morel” Thus, again and 
again she prevailed, and more than once saved her husband's fortune. But on 
the birth of his boy the eagerness of the father to possess inordinate riches 
grew on him so that he could no longer resist it; and just at this crisis too a 
speculation presented itself which he fancied had no chance of a failure. 
Concealing his intentions from his wife, as he knew that she would not approve 
of them, he embarked his whole fortune in the undertaking. For nearly a year 
everything went on prosperously, and Warren calculated that he had doubled 
his fortune. Still he said nothing to his wife, for the favorable moment to sell out 
had not, he thought, yet arrived, and he was resolved to say nothing to her until 
all was concluded, and he could surprise her by his success. “The end has not 
come yet,” said he smilingly to himself. But the end came too soon and with it 
ruin. Warren woke up one morning to find that he had been the dupe of 
sharpers; that the speculation had failed; that he was penniless. We have seen 
how he concealed the misfortune for a while, and how he at length confessed it 


to his wife. 


Ellen was indeed an angel in this crisis. She gave up her luxurious house, her 
rich furniture, even many things that she had learned to consider comforts 
without a sigh. She saw that her husband was penitent. She doubted not that 
he was cured of his folly. The price indeed was fearful, but so long as his love 
remained to her she could be happy. 


They removed to a small house, having but one room on a floor, but everything 
was neat and as comfortable as the place would allow. Ellen was her own cook, 
and her husband when he came home from his work—for he had obtained a 
situation as a clerk—saw in her smiles a surety that she was happy. How then 
could he repine? He did not. He thought Ellen more beautiful in her common 
chintz dress and her tidy apron, than in the rich silks which she had once worn 
in still richer saloons; and thinking thus, and witnessing her content, and feeling 
that she was happy in despite of his folly, his heart melted, and he enjoyed a 
felicity such as he never could have attained in his days of opulence. Still that 
little family had sorrowful hours; for often, when their babe was sick, they had to 
deny it comforts that wealth could have commanded, and once, when Warren 
himself fell ill, and was confined for months to the house, their scanty funds 
melted away, until the wife was compelled to take in sewing to support them. In 
that dark hour the religion of Ellen again came to her aid, and her husband 
learned to emulate her piety. But when the father recovered from his long 
illness, they were so deeply in debt that they were forced to relinquish their 
house, and content themselves with a single room. To such lengths had the 
insane thirst for money-making reduced that innocent wife and child. 


Long, long years passed away, and although at length Warren struggled up 
from poverty into a competence, it was not until his brow was wrinkled by toil 
and care, nor before the threads of silver began to appear amid the beautiful 
tresses of his wife. When, finally, he was once more above want, and had 
secured enough to keep his family for the remainder of his life, the first lesson 
which he taught his children was to beware of making haste to get rich, and of 
its attendant curse, the thirst for speculation. 


And to this admonition the silver voice of the mother was never wanting. 


This is no tale of a disordered fancy. It is a sad story of life as it is. It presents, 
too, the bright side of the picture; for alas! how many, who have been ruined by 
this demon speculation, have never been able to struggle up from poverty, but 
have seen their wives and little ones, perish piece-meal before their eyes, when 
forced to suffer hardships for which neither their habits nor constitutions had 
adapted them. 
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